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How to Acquire Correct Habits of Study 
By Cyrus Northrop, LL.D., President of the University of Minnesota 


ONCE asked the late Professor James 

Hadley, one of the most eminent pro- 
fessors at Yale, what advice he would 
give to a student who asked him how he 
could learn to write well. His reply was, 
“| should tell him to write as well as he 
can.” This reply, while perhaps it might 
not appear to the young seeker after liter- 
ary skill as particularly luminous, does, 
nevertheless, point out clearly the path 
to success. All arts are acquired by prac- 
tice. We learn to do things by doing 
them. We learn to do them easily by 
doing them often. We learn to do them 
in the best way by doing them many times 
and every time as well as we can. Writ- 
ing is an art to be acquired only by pa- 
tient practice. Study is an art to be ac- 
quired in the same way. To some people 
both of these arts come naturally and 
seemingly without any great effort. 
Others gain them only by long and pain- 
ful endeavor. The boy who has never 
made any effort to control his mind, who 
has been accustomed to let his thoughts 
wander at their own sweet will, who in 
his mental operations has always _fol- 
lowed the lines of least resistance, finds 
himself continually losing the connection 
of thought when for the first time he at- 
tempts to master a difficult mathematical 
problem, or to follow the steps of an ex- 
tended argument. The effort to compre- 
hend the thought and to keep the mind 
intent upon it is too great for his un- 
disciplined powers; the mind wanders 
from the subject; the connection of 
thought is lost; and he is obliged again 
and again to recall his thoughts to the 
subject. If he can go through it at last 


without a wandering thought or a break 
in the argument, he has made substantial 
progress, and the next difficulty he en- 
counters will be more easily mastered, 
and by and by he will have acquired a 
correct habit of study—which habit, as 
he can learn from the dictionary, is 
nothing more than ‘“‘an involuntary ten- 
dency to perform certain actions which 
is acquired by their frequent repeti- 
tion.”’ 

The greatest enemy to effective study 
is the habit of dreaming over books. 
This is nothing more than allowing the 
mind to dwell on some more attractive 
subject which comes to it and allures it 
away from the book. Few men ever mas- 
ter this habit entirely; but no good stu- 
dent will allow himself to indulge in this 
when serious work is before him. And 
it follows that true wisdom will lead a 
student in college to have as few interests 
as possible that are more alluring than 
his books. He is in the formative period 
of his life; he is seeking mental discipline, 
the power to fix and hold attention on a 
subject till it is mastered. He may be a 
fair scholar because he has a kind of 
photographic memory that holds what 
the eye sees, though the attention is di- 
vided and the mind is not nourished by 
the thought; but he will never come to 
real mental vigor and power until he can 
throw aside from his thoughts every- 
thing which does not pertain to the work 
for which he is in college and by which 
he is to be fitted for life. Hence the fewer 
interests a student has outside of his 
studies the better. When he is to learn a 
lesson, he must not be thinking of either 
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foot-ball or prayer-meeting, of either fra- 
ternities or agreeable young ladies. No 
doubt these are all proper subjects of 
consideration at the proper time. but 
the proper time is not when one is trying 
to study; and because these subjects are 
all so interesting to a young man they 
cannot but command his attention and 
distract his mind to the injury of his 
habits of study, if he is especially devoted 
to them. The greatest danger to a young 
man, so far as success in study is con- 
cerned and outside of positive immorality, 
is a multitude of social, athletic, or re- 
ligious interests which consume his time, 
make preparation for class exercises 
hurried and imperfect, and crowd upon 
his mind in moments when every faculty 
is needed to master the subjects which he 
is studying. 

The mind does not grow stronger by 
doing only what it can do easily. The 
kindergarten plan of education has its 
limitations. We must be able to read 
Carlyle as well as Stevenson. If we are 
to be real men we shall have difficulties 
to encounter, subjects to investigate, 
which will require our best powers, and 
for which we shall be but poorly prepared 
unless we have trained our minds to think 
when we will, upon what subject we will, 
as long as we will, and upon nothing else 
till we will. 

Every student can acquire this power 


of concentrating thought whenever he 
really wishes to study. He cannot ac- 
quire it, if when studying he habitually 
and of choice allows his mind to wander. 
But if he will always resist to the utmost 
the mind’s inclination to consider other 
subjects, if he will study when he tries to 
study, and will give up the appearance of 
study when he finds himself too exhausted 
for the reality—will take his foot-ball 
when he can no longer study, but will ban- 
ish all thoughts of foot-ball when he ought 
to study—he will grow, by the unvarying 
laws of mental development, into a con- 
scientious and successful student in col- 
lege, and will ultimately become a man 
of power and influence in the world. It 
is in order that he may become such a 
man and may be of service to the world 
that the student is in college rather than 
behind the counter, in a bank, or on the 
farm. Let him in his college years not 
spend too much of his time in the delight- 
ful but temporary pleasure of association 
with good fellows who may crowd to his 
room; let him dare to “ sport his oak,” 
and in seclusion and silence let him do 
the mental work for which he has come to 
college, and in the coming time the world 
will appreciate him as a thinker and a 
leader, and will discover that while he is 
capable of stern obedience to duty, he is 
not the less a genial companion and a 
loyal friend. 


College Men and the Church 


sy the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., Pastor Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York 


[* is not uncommon for young men 

to have an erroneous notion of the 
nature of the Christian Church and to 
underestimate the importance of its mis- 
sion. Many men who reverence the 
principles of the Christian religion have 
little sympathy with organized Christian- 
ity. They are disgusted by the impo- 
tency of the Church. It does not trample 
into the dust the iniquitous things which 
exist near its door. They are disgusted 
by its corruption, by the failings and hy- 
pocrisies of many of its members. They 
are impatient with its preaching; the 
preachers seem to be both belated and 


benighted. A host of young men have 
come to the conclusion that the Christian 
Church is an obsolescent institution, 
which will finally be sloughed off in the 
evolution of the human race. Occasion- 
ally one finds a man who is convinced 
that he can be a better Christian outside 
the Church than in. He can make his life 
count for more, so it seems to him, un- 
encumbered by Church covenants and 
obligations than by identifying himself 
with an institution whose limitations are 
so numerous and whose corruptions are 
so appalling. 

It is not surprising that young men 
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should fall into just such a mood. A 
young man cannot understand, as an 
older man can, the inertia of human nat- 
ure. He does not know how adamantine 
is the framework of society, nor has he 
any conception of the almost irresistible 
forces against which the Christian Church 
is obliged to fight. It is not surprising 
the young man should be impatient with 
the corruptions of the Christian Church. 
The ideals of youth are high. If a man 
does not have high ideals when he is 
young he never will have them. The 
hope of the world lies in the recoil of eyes 
unaccustomed to evil from that which is 
vile and iniquitous in human society. 
Nor can a young man be expected to ap- 
preciate the preaching which is_ best 
adapted for jaded spirits and broken 
hearts. It is a sad world in which we are 
living. How sad it is a young man can- 
not know. When the intellect is opening 
it loves to wrestle with the great problems 
of the ages and to brood upon the abstract 
truths of speculation. Much of the 
preaching seems to young men prosaic 
and tedious simply because the heart has 
not yet been bruised and the soul does 
not yet know the need of consolation. 

There are four things, however, which 
young men ought always to remember. 
lirst of all, the Church is a necessary in- 
stitution; it is an essential part of the 
world order. Without the Church there 
can be no progress, no civilization. Man 
is not an animal which can eat and sleep 
as oxen do; he is an immortal being with 
immortal hopes and immortal dreams, 
and his life must express itself in the 
forms of worship and pour itself out along 
the avenues of religious service. Blot the 
Church out of the world and you take the 
heart out of humanity. The Church is no 
man-made institution, it is the Church of 
the Living God. The vitality of the 
Eternal is in it; it cannot be destroyed. 
Since it must exist, and exist forever, it is 
the duty of every thinking man to under- 
stand it and to bring himself into right 
relations to it. 

In the second place, the imperfections 
and limitations of the Church are inevi- 
table. The Church of God must be built 
of men. Until men are perfect there can 
be no perfect Church. Because an insti- 
tution is divine it does not follow that it 


must be ideal. The home is a divine in- 
stitution, and so also is the state; but 
there have been no ideal homes, neither 
have there been any civil governments 
which have perfectly performed their 
functions. The Church of God is not a 
museum in which perfect specimens of 
humanity are preserved for inspection; it 
is not an art studio in which shining saints 
stand, each one on his pedestal, to be 
scrutinized by the public. The Church is 
a school intended for ignorant people who 
desire to learn the lessons of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is a hospital where sick 
people subject themselves to the treat- 
ment of the Great Physician. It is an 
armory in which raw and awkward re- 
cruits are drilled to fight the battles of the 
Lord. In every school there are lazy 
students, in every hospital there are 
obstreperous patients, in every armory 
there are dullards who make no progress; 
and so it is not surprising that in the 
Christian Church there are many who 
fail to use their Christian privileges or 
perform their Christian duties. 

In the third place, he most effectively 
criticises the Church who unites himself 
with it. There are two kinds of criticism, 
animal and Christian. Animal criticism 
has no reason in it. It is as senseless and 
useless as the barking of a cur. There 
are men who are everlastingly “ yapping ”’ 
at the government and the Church, but 
such “ yapping ” is only the expression of 
bad humor. If you wish to criticise the 
Church, throw yourself into it and live 
to make the Church what it ought to be. 
If you think the Church too narrow, come 
into it and help increase its breadth; if 
you think its standards low, come into it 
and lift its standards higher. If you 
think it impotent or lazy, throw your en- 
ergy into it and help make it the Church 
which God would have it be! 

In the fourth place, the Church belongs 
to Jesus Christ. It is His body and His 
bride. When you strike it you strike 
Him, when you spurn it you spurn Him. 
The weaker the Church, the greater is 
your obligation to throw your life into 
it. Ifthe New Testament is true, no man 
can be as good a man outside the Chris- 
tian Church as he can be inside. A man 
can be as good outside as many another 
man is inside, but no man can be as good 
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outside as he himself can be inside. 
Obedience is an essential element of 
goodness. Jesus commanded His dis- 
ciples to be baptized. It was His dying 
request that His supper should be kept in 
remembrance of Him. How can a man 
who disobeys the Lord be as good a man 
as he would be if he obeyed Him? Grati- 
tude is an essential element of goodness. 
Jesus Christ has given Himself a ransom 
for us. “ Greater love hath no man than 
this that a man lay down his life’ for his 
friends.”” There is but one institution in 
this world which bears the Christian 
name, and that is the Christian Church. 
The world has always expected that 
Christ’s followers shall be members of 
His Church. To stand in the crowd out- 
side when the Church is needing helpers 
is ingratitude in its basest form. Good- 
ness in its highest form delights itself in 
service. A good man is a useful man; 
the best man will endeavor to be the most 
useful. 

A man may maintain a Christian 
spirit and engage in Christian work out- 
side the Church, but if he wishes to make 


his life count for most he will become a 
soldier in Christ’s army. If our soldiers 
had gone to Cuba, each man in a dory, 
Santiago would not have fallen, and 
Spanish tyranny would not have been 
driven from the new world. ‘The art of 
war is the art of massing men. When 
men become eager to accomplish vast 
things, they put on the uniform, keep 
step to the same music, march under the 
command of a general, and move forward 
against the foe. We are engaged in a 
terrific war. [very man is called to be 
a soldier. He does most effective fight- 
ing who takes his place in the ranks. 
Don’t say you do not need the Church. 
That is not the question. The question is, 
do other men need it? If they need it, 
you ought to be in the Church for their 
sake. A man is not a Christian until he 
can say with Jesus, “ For their sakes I 
sanctify myself.” Identify yourself with 
the Christian Church, not because you 
need it, but because humanity needs it. 
Live not for yourselves, but for others. 
It is only thus that you live like sons of 
God. 


After College, What?—II. The Claims of the Ministry on 
College Men 


By the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological 


School, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE right-minded college man has al- 
ready determined one point with 
regard to his future. He may be still in 
doubt between several occupations, but 
he has made up his mind definitely that he 
will be a useful citizen. He looks out upon 
life in the spirit of service. He will use his 
strength not for his own advancement 
only, but for the common welfare. He 
desires, therefore, to put himself where he 
can do the most good. I would ask this 
young man to consider the opportunity 
that is offered to-day in the Christian 
ministry; especially in two directions, of 
utterance and of leadership. 
The ministry offers the opportunity of 
utterance. The college man has some- 


what tosay. He has not been a student all 
these years for nothing; he is ready and 
desirous to teach. 


This desire may lead 








him one way or another; it may incline 
him to be an instructor in mathematics 
rather than a minister. The man whom I 
have in mind, however, is profoundly in- 
terested in the subject of religion. As a 
student of philosophy, he has answers to 
some of the supreme questions. Fle 
knows that other men are asking these 
questions, because he has himself asked 
them. He knows the satisfaction which 
the answers give him. As a lover of his 
kind, he has a desire to bring this truth, 
which God has taught him in his books 
and in his experience, into the lives of 
other men, that peace and assurance may 
take the place of perplexity in their minds. 

For it is a mistake to imagine that peo- 
ple are weary of theology, or that they are 
impatient of doctrinal sermons. They are 
simply weary of that which is wearisome, 
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and impatient of that which tries their pa- 
tience. When theology is preached in 
such fashion that the sermon is as remote 
from common life as a technical lecture 
upon the metaphysics of the ancient Greek 
philosopher, it is natural that the congre- 
gation should be restive. When doctrine 
is presented in the light of authority rather 
than in the light of reason, and people are 
told that they ought to accept it because 
several ecclesiastical conventions have 
voted that it 1s true, it is no wonder if the 
hearers go away unprofited. But the fault 
is not with the subject; it is with the hand- 
ling of it. Men are as much interested as 
they have ever been in the supreme ques- 
tions. Does God care? Does Jesus 
Christ speak indeed for God? Does God 
hear us, and will He answer us when we 
speak for ourselves? Is there an escape 
from sin? Is there a life to come? The 
man does not live to whom these questions 
are indifferent. We all desire to know the 
answers. 

The ministry gives a man the privilege 
of speech. It provides him with a pulpit. 
He is the only man in the community for 
whom the law stops the traffic of the shops 
and the machinery of the mill in order that 
people may be at leisure to hear him. The 
college man may teach; but the chances 
to teach these higher truths are few, and 
the audiences are small. He may write 
books, but he must write much and wait 
long before the books are printed; and 
even then, who can promise him that they 
shall be read? He may go into journal- 
ism—to find himself deprived of liberty of 
speech. The newspaper is owned by a 
syndicate of men who have invested in it 


as if it were a mine, in order to get money _ 


out of it; and they will not permit him 
to maintain the unpopular righteous side. 

But can he speak his honest mind in the 
pulpit? Is there not a zealous company of 
orthodox antediluvians waiting—not with 
lanterns—to find an honest man, and de- 
termined to make life very uncomfortable 
for him when they find him? So it some- 
times seems. So it may indeed be in some 
denominations. Not in many. It is true 
that the destructive person, who would 
pull down the past and build the future 
on the ruins, will not find a welcome. He 
desires no welcome. He is no ally of the 
truth. The true prophet comes as the 


Master came, not to destroy but to fulfill, 
holding to the past, reverenicing it, expect- 
ing the future to grow out of it as the 
branch grows out of the stem. Even the 
true prophet will not meet with universal 
approbation. The Master did not. But 
he will have a welcome. All good Chris- 
tians, all earnest souls will hear him 
gladly. He will have the privilege of ut- 
terance. 

The ministry offers also the opportu- 
nity of leadership. There are two ver- 
sions of our Lord’s last commission to the 
Apostles; according to one version, he 
sends them out to make disciples of “ all 
nations; ’’ according to the other, they are 
to preach to “ every creature.” The two 
together represent the purpose of the 
Christian minister. He is to care for the 
individual and to be a physician of the 
soul. He is to care also for the commu- 
nity, and to be a leader in all good causes, 
addressing the nation. ‘The emphasis to- 
day is upon this wider work. The great 
matter in which the best men are at pres- 
ent interested is the betterment of society. 
The spirit of the time is the spirit of social 
service. Almost all good people desire 
to share their privileges with the unpriv- 
ileged. The social conscience is awak- 
ened. What is imperatively needed now 
is that the social conscience be instructed. 
Men and women are everywhere asking 
the old question which met the earliest 
Christian preacher at the end of his first 
sermon: What shall we do? The men 
who are naturally set to answer that ques- 
tion are the Christian ministers. They are 
paid salaries by the community in order 
that they may be able to stand apart from 
the competitions and distractions and de- 
tails of our hurrying and confused life, as 
the general stands apart from the imme- 
diate fighting, to direct us, to lead us, that 
is what is expected of them. 

A hundred years ago, the Christian 
Church in England and in America lost a 
great opportunity. She allied herself with 
respectable, satisfied, and selfish conserva- 
tism, and took no part in the social move- 
ments of the time. The inevitable and 
deserved result was loss of power. The 
Church, failing to serve men, failed to at- 
tract them. The failure affected the col- 
leges. In Princeton there were but two 
professing Christians; in Dartmouth, one. 
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In Yale, the college church was almost 
extinct. Men turned from thoughts of 
the ministry to find opportunities in other 
professions. To-day,the Christian Church 
is taking again her true position in the 
world; conservative, indeed, of all that is 
good, but radical, too, as he whose axe 
was set against the roots of the trees, and 
profoundly concerned in all that affects 
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society. 


The Church is accordingly re- 
suming the position of spiritual and ethical 
leaderships of which she was properly de- 
prived. And every college is responding. 
Never have so many college men been 


Christians. Never has the Christian min- 
istry attracted stronger men, or offered a 
wider opportunity for the exercise of con- 
secrated gifts of utterance and leadership. 


The Student Missionary Campaign of 1898 


By S. Earl Taylor, Drew Theological Seminary 


F one would understand the Student 
Missionary Campaign he must re- 
member three facts: (1) That the mis- 
sionary intelligence of the Church has not 
kept pace with the increasing demand of 
the foreign fields. There is a consequent 
lack of thought, prayer, and systematic 
giving on the part of the Christian people. 
As a natural result of this state of affairs 
the boards are reluctantly obliged to re- 
fuse not only to send out many of the 
well-equipped volunteers who are con- 
stantly applying, but they must in many 
cases talk of retrenchment and even re- 
call the workers now on the field. (2) 
The Student Volunteer Movement is be- 
ing used of God to raise up an ever-in- 
creasing army of volunteers who desire 
to go out as foreign missionaries under 
the various boards. These men and 
women are well equipped, and, so far as 
the board secretaries can judge or the 
volunteers themselves can determine, 
God has called them to His service in the 
needy fields. But at present the Church 
cannot send them. (3) Men have not yet 
ceased to wonder why God has called into 
the field at this particular time His armies 
of the young. The Christian youth of the 
world are enlisted and organized by the 
hundreds, thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands. They are eager for service, and 
are filled with tremendous enthusiasm for 
the cause of the Lord Jesus. The pent- 
up energies of this mighty host would, 
if rightly directed, carry forward the 
mightiest missionary propaganda the 
Church of Christ has ever seen. 
Relating, then, the need of the mis- 
sionary boards at this critical time, the 


Student Volunteer Movement ready to 
supply that need, so far as men are con- 
cerned, the young peoples’ societies able 
to send the volunteers if they will, and we 
can see potent causes, with the Student 
Missionary Campaign as a natural result. 
The Campaign expresses the determina- 
tion of student volunteers to find their way 
to the field, if God, rather than a sleeping 
church, permit the recognition that a call 
of God to foreign service is not adequately 
answered when a debt-burdened mission 
board is forced to say to an applicant that 
no more missionaries can be sent out. 

The Campaign is not an experiment. 
Last year one of the denominations, 
through Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, 
Traveling Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, issued a call for one 
hundred Campaigners to go out from the 
colleges and during the summer vaca- 
tion to address the young people of the 
Church on the subject of foreign missions. 
Some doubt was expressed as to the pos- 
sibility of securing so many workers 
under the conditions imposed, as each 
worker was expected to give a month or 
more of his time to systematic visitation 
and to serve without compensation, sim- 
ply asking that traveling expenses be paid 
by the societies visited. One hundred 
and sixty workers responded to the call. 
Proper endorsement was required in 
every case and adequate preparation was 
demanded. 

The Campaigners were instructed to 
accomplish four things at every place 
visited: (1) To organize a missionary 
committee, and through this committee 
to arrange for a monthly missionary 

















meeting wherever possible. (2) To sell 
the Student Missionary Campaign Li- 
brary. (3) To arrange for a missionary 
study class, this class to use the cam- 
paign library as.a basis for a correspond- 
ence study course. (4) To take pledges 
for systematic giving when in the judg- 
ment of the pastor this would be advisable, 
in every case the money thus subscribed 
to be paid into the hands of the pastor, 
and thus to go into the regular channels 
of the church. 

A central office was established, and 
this became the general clearing-house 
of the campaign. The business office was 
conducted in such a way as to place the 
campaign on a self-supporting basis. 

Results: In ninety days the campaign- 
ers visited 1,000 young peoples’ societies 
and addressed 100,000 persons. Forty- 
four missionary committees were found 
and 600 were organized. In the 1,000 
societies there were but ten missionary 
libraries. Six hundred and fifty were 
sold (10,400 volumes of fresh missionary 
literature). Eight study classes were 
found. Three hundred were formed. 
Over 15,000 people were pledged to sys- 
tematic giving for foreign missions. Pas- 
tors and people in twenty different States 
were most hearty in their endorsement of 
the campaign, and from all quarters came 
reports of quickened spiritual life as the 
result of the work accomplished. 

Possible results: If the Student Mis- 
sionary Campaign could be generally car- 
ried on in all denominations: (1) Mis- 
sionary committees would be organized 
in each society. The first responsibility 
of this committee would be to create 
and maintain missionary ~interest. (2) 


The missionary library, if carefully placed’ 


and used, would revolutionize the thought 
of our young people in regard to foreign 
missions. (3) Obedience to Christ’s last 
command would react powerfully upon 
the spiritual life of the young people. 
(4) Personal contact with college students 
would awaken in many a heart a desire 
for better preparation for life work. 
Many would go to college as a result, 
and some would doubtless become stu- 
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dent volunteers. (5) The youth of the 
land would receive training in systematic 
giving, and this, if generally adopted, 
would do away with the “ money prob- 
lem ” in missions. 

This last statement will bear a mo- 
ment’s careful thought. The financial 
resources of the Christian young people 
alone, if systematically applied to any par- 
ticular purpose, is simply beyond com- 
prehension. For illustration: A two-cent 
postage stamp a week from each member 
of the young peoples’ societies of America 
would mean about $7,000,000—as much 
or more than all the boards of America 
are spending on foreign missions to-day. 
A penny a day would mean about $20,- 
000,000. Can we grasp the significance 
of this enormous sum if devoted to the 
preaching of the Gospel ? 

It has been estimated that 30,000 men, 
judiciously placed, could in a lifetime, 
with native helpers, make known to every 
man, woman, and child on the face of the 
earth the birth, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, or, in other words, 
could preach the Gospel to every creature 
in our generation. 

If we have 12,000 workers now in the 
field, $20,000,000 in addition to the money 
now spent would give a working force 
large enough to accomplish all that is 
expressed in the watchword of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. And all this 
could be done if the young people who 
are enrolled under the banner of Christ 
would give a penny a day for the preach- 
ing of His Gospel. 

It is not ours to prophesy that these 
results will be attained, but we do believe 
that if the volunteers will avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the Cam- 
paign, and will thoroughly, which means 
intelligently, carefully, and prayerfully, 
exert all possible influence upon the home 
Church, a single year of this sort of work 
will bring enough money into the Church 
treasury to send out every volunteer who 
is ready to go, and a volume of earnest, 
intelligent praver will go up from the 
home land that will make the work on 
the foreign field doubly effective. 








The Call to the Universal Day of Prayer for Students 





“I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men.” 


HE Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents, which was instituted a year 
ago, was observed last year by Christian or- 
ganizations of students, by professors, and 
by churches in thirty different countries. 
The day was ushered in by the early 
prayer meetings of the students in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. The volume of prayer 
was increased as successively the Christian 
student scattered throughout 
Asia, Africa, Europe,and America joined in 
the union of praise and intercession. The 
world-encircling bond of prayer was com- 
pleted by the Christian students of the isl- 
ands of the Mid-Pacific. Never before in 
the history of the Church have so many 
Christians united in intercession for the 
progress of Christ's Kingdom among stu- 
dents throughout the world. The results 
of this world-wide union of prayer have 
been most encouraging, especially in 
those places where bands of Christian stu- 
dents earnestly carried out the suggestions 
about the observance of the day. Without 
doubt this is one of the chief reasons why 
the past vear has been one of the most 
remarkable in the spiritual life of universi- 
ties and colleges of all lands. 

To inspire us to thanksgiving and praise 
let us remember that the year which has 
just closed has witnessed in nearly every 
part of the world a great advance in the 
number of Christian associations or unions 
among students; the decision of probably 
the largest number of students to enter the 
Christian life who have done so in any one 
year; a marked increase in the number of 
students carrying on the systematic study 
of the Bible; a growing observance of the 
morning watch; wonderful manifestations 
of missionary interest and activity; and 
the continued progress not only of all the 
student movements of the world but also 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, culminating last summer in the great 
World’s Student Conference at Eisenach, 
Germany. 

Special prayer for students is of very 
great importance. From the ranks of the 
student class are coming most of the lead- 
ers, both in the realm of thought and of 
action. They are to mould largely the 
Pre-eminently 


societies 


life of Church and State. 








the time to influence them for Christ is 
during their student days. In fact, his- 
tory clearly teaches that if they are not 
won for Christ in student-life the proba- 
bilities are great that they will never be 
reached. Moreover, in all ages the uni- 
versities and colleges have been sources 
of mighty spiritual movements and of 
other influences which have greatly fur- 
thered the progress of mankind. — It 
should be pointed out that they have also 
been the sources of some of the most dan- 
gerous and destructive forces against the 
cause of truth and righteousness. It is of 
first importance, therefore, that the col- 
leges and universities be made strong- 
holds and propagating centers of the true 
Christian faith and of aggressive Christian 
work. The personality of individual 
Christian students and the organized 
Christian student movements are the prin- 
cipal agencies which God has been using 
to accomplish this great end. Prayer is 
the power by which, and by which alone, 
these agencies have been made mightily 
effective. Prayer is the secret of all grow- 
ing and enduring spiritual influence, 
whether of individuals or of movements. 
It is the power by which the Primitive 
Church flourished and triumphed. — It 
alone explains the marvelous extension 
of the student movement in recent years. 
It is the only sufficient cause of those 
spiritual awakenings which have shaken 
student communities, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident. It is prayer, indeed, 
which gives all Christian work, whether 
individual or associated, its true worth and 
fruitfulness, because it opens the way for 
God Himself to do His work. 

In view therefore of the great impor- 
tance and need of united and intercessory 
prayer for students the General Com- 
mittee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation recommends to all Christian 
student organizations, to all Christian stu- 
dents, and the Church of Christ, that Sun- 
day, February 12, 1899, be observed as 
a universal day of prayer for students. 
The committee which has appointed this 
day includes official representatives of the 
great student movements of Germany, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, the Nether- 
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lands, France, Switzerland, the United 
States, Canada, Australasia, South Africa, 
Japan, India, Ceylon, China, and other 
mission lands, including 1,200 Christian 
student societies with a membership of 
over 55,000 students and professors. The 
day had been adopted by the unanimous 
vote of the representatives of all these 
movements, and is the only day of the 
year on which they have found it possible 
to unite. 

We would give the following sugges- 
tions as to the observance of the day: 

1. By the printed page, by public an- 
nouncement, by personal work, and by 
other means bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of as many Christian students and 
professors as possible. 

2. Hold one or more meetings for stu- 
dents on Sunday, February 12th, for the 
purpose of united prayer on behalf of the 
students of the world. Students who may 
not be able to attend these meetings 
should be encouraged to give themselves 
to prayer in secret. Let it be made pre- 
eminently a day of prayer. 

3. Request pastors to preach special 
sermons on February 12th, emphasizing 
the importance of reaching students for 
Christ and calling forth united and indi- 
vidual prayer for students and the student 
movement. 

4. In order to promote more intelligent 
and definite prayer bring before the stu- 
dent meetings and before pastors who will 
preach sermons the main facts about the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and also about your own national student 
movement. The pamphlets of the Feder- 
ation will be useful for this purpose. 


5. Among the different objects for. 


prayer let special request be made for the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and 
its leaders, that it may faithfully and effec- 
tively serve all student movements and 
extend its helpful ministry to the student- 
centers of all lands; for all Christian stu- 
dent organizations throughout the world, 
that under the influence of the Spirit of 
God they may become increasingly fruit- 
ful; for Christian students everywhere, 
that they may live spotless, sincere, and 
earnest lives, and thus by life and word 
win their fellow-students to Christ; for 
non-Christian students of all races, that 
they may be attracted in increasing num- 
bers to accept Christ as their Saviour and 


Lord; for the Volunteer Movement in 
the East and in the West and also in the 
North and in the South, that by the power 
of God it may raise up an army of workers 
who shall preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

6. In some places the students have 
found it desirable to devote the Saturday 
preceding the Day of Prayer to prepara- 
tory meetings. If this plan only serves to 
get students to take time to consider and 
realize the need of their fellow-students 
and the transcendent importance of 
prayer, it will greatly increase the fruit- 
fulness of the day. 

7. Let praise and thanksgiving for an- 
swered prayer during the past year have 
a prominent place in all the meetings. 

8. Let us be watchful to take advantage 
of any special interest which may be awak- 
ened on the Day of Prayer and seek to 
conserve and promote it. The proper ob- 
servance of this day will in many cases 
this year, as in the past, mark the beginning 
of a real spiritual awakening. In all cases 
it should be recognized as but the begin- 
ning of a year of increased prayerfulness 
and of more unselfish service. 

When we remember that as go the uni- 
versities and colleges so go the nations; 
when we note the prevalence and power 
of the forces of evil which are seeking to 
ruin students; when we reflect on the 
mighty triumphs of prayer for students in 
past years; when we consider that every- 
thing vital to the progress of the Kingdom 
of Christ hinges on intercessory prayer; 
when we remember the commands and 
teachings of Christ calling us to lives of 
intercession, and that Christ Himself 
“ever liveth to make intercession,” and 
that God is seeking intercessors; shall we 
not join in this world-wide circle of stu- 
dents of all lands and races in making this 
a day of wonderful achievement in things 
spiritual. 

“ Ask, and ye shall receive, that your 
joy may be full.” “ God forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you.” 

On behalf of the General Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 

Karl Fries, Chairman. 

John R. Mott, General Secretary. 

3 W. 29th Street, New York, U.S. A. 
January 1, 1899. 














Princeton's Historic Revival 


liy Luther D. Wishard, Class of °77 


( NE of the most important of the 

various streams uniting to form 
the student Christian movement which 
has swept around the world, was the re- 
markable spiritual awakening in Prince- 
ton, commonly known as “ the revival of 
76.” Its beginning was on this wise: A 
few members of the class of “77 assem- 
bled on the last Sunday afternoon of the 
fall session of 1875, to consider the relig- 
ious condition of the college and to en- 
deavor to agree upon some plan in an 
effort to improve it. The deepest convic- 
tion of the conference was that the Chris- 
tian students, as a rule, were too little 
given to the free and frank discussion of 
the claims of Christianity upon their un- 
converted fellows. Nearly, if not quite, 
every man present confessed this short- 
coming and agreed that the new session 
should mark an improvement on his part 
in this respect. With this unanimous 
agreement the conference closed after 
much earnest prayer for wisdom in carry- 
ing out this resolution. 

At the opening of the winter’ session, 
the same men reassembled to remind one 
another of their united purpose and to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of a definite pro- 
gramme of special public meetings, to be 
addressed by some prominent Christian 
worker. Mr. Moody, who was conduct- 
ing evangelistic meeting in a neighboring 
city, was the pronounced choice of the 
students for this service. He was accord- 
ingly invited, and consented to spend the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges, the last 
Thursday of January, in Princeton. In 
the assurance of his coming and leader- 
ship, the students decided to postpone all 
personal effort until his arrival. A few 
days before the Day of Prayer, we were 
informed that sickness in his family com- 
pelled him to cancel his engagement. Our 
first feeling was one of deep disappoint- 
ment; our first impulse was to abandon 
the programme of concerted effort which 
we had contemplated for the Day of 
Prayer. Some of the more experienced 
Christian men, however, thought that 





they saw in this disarrangement of our 
plans a manifest token that we had de- 
pended too entirely upon the strength of 
aman, and that the Holy Spirit was wisely 
withholding our expected human prop in 
order that we might turn confidently and 
solely to Him. With this reassurance, 
we gave ourselves anew to prayer, and 
fixed our eyes singly upon God. 

The evening before the Day of Prayer, 
a meeting of representative Christian men 
assembled for prayer in the hall of the 
Christian society of the college. Much 
earnest prayer. was offered, and several 
brief addresses were made. The writer, 
however, recalls but one paragraph, in an 
appeal, which the leader of the meeting 
made. His words in substance were as 
follows: “ There are probably many men 
in college who would become Christians 
if they could receive from their fellows a 
little encouragement. Why not let to- 
morrow be a day of individual appeal? 
How many men will speak to-morrow to 
at least one unconverted friend and urge 
him to become a Christian?”’ Nearly if 
not quite everyone present signified his 
willingness to do this. 

Right royally did the students carry out 
their pledge. It is doubtful whether many 
unconverted men in college failed to re- 
ceive at least one appeal during the day. 
Individual appeal was the business of the 
day, and in this way the men were pre- 
pared for the forcible sermons preached 
by one of the ablest men in the American 
pulpit, the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., 
of New York. Before midnight some of 
the most godless men in college had be- 
come subjects of what Martin Luther 
called the “ miracle of regeneration.” 

The two distinguishing characteristics 
of the notable movement which followed 
were the agencies which had ushered in 
the great awakening, namely, prayer and 
individual appeal. Never a day passed 
but that somewhere, at almost any hour 
not given to lectures, a little group of 
Christian men could be found earnestly 
conversing with one or more unconverted 
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An Awakening at the 


fellows, persuading them to make the 
great confession. The number of public 
addresses by eminent men was very 
limited. Mr. Moody and his associate— 
Mr. Sankey—visited the college for a day. 
Dr. Cuyler, the venerable Mr. Charles 
Hodge, and especially the Rev. Dr. 
Kempshall gave addresses, but the public 
work was chiefly performed by the stu- 
dents themselves, and consisted of brief, 
homely, earnest, direct appeals just such 
as only students can make to one another. 
Fully one hundred newly converted men 
assembled in the chapel before the session 
closed to celebrate for the first time the 
Holy Communion. 

The simplicity of the methods employ- 
ed in Princeton during the most memo- 
rable revival in its history encourages the 
belief that the faithful application of the 
same methods will result in similar 
awakenings in colleges and universities 
throughout the world. 

The connection between the Princeton 
revival and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation must be briefly traced. The 
first link in the chain of connection con- 
sisted in intercollegiate correspondence 
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and visitation conducted by deputations of 
Princeton students, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the influence of the movement. 
Thus, in the most natural way and with- 
out any preconceived plan, two agencies 
were inaugurated which have since been 
so widely employed throughout the stu- 
dent world. The next step especially 
worthy of note was the determination of a 
few students to make these agencies per- 
manent by linking the North American 
colleges together in an _ international 
movement. This movement was organ- 
ized in 1877, under the name of the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The inspiration of the American 
movement has touched the student life of 
nation after nation, until now the students 
of five continents—North America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Australasia—are 
united in a movement which affords hope 
that the evangelization of the student 
world may be accomplished in this gener- 
ation. Whatever inspiration and help the 
American movement has been to the stu- 
dents of the world may be traced in no 
small degree to the great spiritual awaken- 
ing in Princeton in 1876. 


An Awakening at the University of Michigan 
By H. W. Rose 


T is with heartfelt gratitudeto Almighty 
God that we review the events of the 

last few weeks. May there be much of en- 
couragement and inspiration for other 
universities and colleges in this brief rec- 
ord. Less than a month ago we were 
told that it was to be our privilege to have 
Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. C. C. Michener 
with us for four days in the early part of 
December. From that day we prayed 
earnestly that the Holy Spirit would lead 
in every plan, even in the smallest detail. 
So far as possible we organized the merm- 
bers of the Association into groups for 
frequent prayer meetings in the various 
neighborhoods. The regular meetings 
of the Association were given to prayer 
and planning. About forty other colleges 
were enlisted in prayer for God’s blessing. 
Many of them held meetings each evening 
simultaneously with us for this particular 
object. And here was revealed to us in a 





striking way the depth of the fellowship 
in this intercollegiate movement. The 
spirit of prayer characterized every step. 

Many students were prepared for a 
blessing through personal work. Scores 
of the more devoted men were asking 
their fellow-students to deepen their lives 
and get right with God, or to accept Christ 
for the first time. This was a very fruitful 
part of the preparation. To advertise the 
meetings, we used the bulletin boards, 
daily papers, large printed posters at each 
entrance to the campus, and two sets of 
small cards. These cards were given into 
the hands of nearly every man in the uni- 
versity. 

And so the coming of these servants of 
God, on December 2d, was known to all 
the students. Each meeting was a blessed 
one—each having its own particular re- 
sults. But the climax came on Sunday 
afternoon. A crowd of nearly 700 men, 
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the largest gospel service of recent years 
in our university, gathered to hear the 
speakers of the day. From one step up 
to another we are carried by the Holy 
Spirit’s power; the spirited singing, the 
quartette, prayer, the Holy Spirit using 
Mr. Mott as he talked on “* The Tempta- 
tions of Students in all Lands,” the silent 
prayer, men striving for a victory, one 
after another wanting the prayers of God's 
people; most of the large audience stay- 
ing to the meeting which followed, and 
thirteen men stepping out on Jesus 
Christ as their personal Saviour, either for 
the first time, or because they were con- 


The Real Objective 





victed of the fact that they had never really 
known Him as a Saviour. These, with 
a few more, have come to know Christ. 
Nor is this all; the spirit of inquiry is still 
among the fellows and we pray earnestly 
that more men may be won to the Saviour. 
We want students in other institutions to 
join us in that prayer, as well as in our 
prayer of thanksgiving. 

Thus we have just seen the manifesta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit’s presence. May 
He work largely in the hearts of the stu- 
dents, not only in our land but throughout 
the world, wherever colleges and college- 
men are found! 


of the Association 


By C. C. Michener, Secretary Student Department, International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 


ie the minds of the leaders of the work 

in many colleges and universities the 
best thought is centered at this time of the 
year on a real awakening of the spiritual 
lives of the men of their institutions. The 
Association has thus far been busy minis- 
tering unto the needs of the men in differ- 
ent ways. The time is now upon us to 
deepen all these impressions until they be- 
come a part of the real life. 

It is not necessary to have any special 
meetings. In fact, if any real spiritual 
awaking comes it will begin with a few 
men, without public meetings. Upon re- 
turning to work after the Christmas va- 
cation, the leaders who are interested in 
this matter should meet to consider the 


real spiritual conditions of the institution. 
This will drive any group of men to much 
prayer, even where conditions are the 
most hopeful. This will put men to work, 
and before the Day of Prayer is upon us 
a number of colleges will have had sweep- 
ing revivals. If in the reaching of men 
not professing to be Christians we could 
realize that, humanly speaking, the 
great hindrance in our colleges is largely 
with us who are Christians in name, the 
whole situation would change. 

This year should be one when the 
Christian men will see that their lives are 
above reproach. Then words of personal 
appeal will be backed by the Spirit of God 
and will be irresistible. 


A Striking Incident in a State University 
By S. M. Sayford 


l* a prominent State university was a 

brilliant student, who, having made 
the choice of law for his profession, was 
dubbed the “ Judge” among his fellows. 
He was an avowed infidel or agnostic, 
fond of argument; and he generally got 
the best of the wordy discussions into 
which he frequently entered. 

At the suggestion of some of his 
friends, and with his consent, I met him 
for conversation, and, as is generally the 


case under such circumstances, found him 
well fortified with questions that I was 
unable to answer satisfactorily. Failing, 
apparently, to make the slightest impres- 
sion, I concluded that he was one of a 
large class in every community who are 
obstinate and do not desire to be con- 
vinced of the truth, and hence a man up- 
on whom it was not desirable to spend 
very much time. 

In the.closing meeting of a brief series 
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the “ Judge’ was present. The object of 
this meeting was to secure pledges for 
money with which to erect a building for 
the college Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation; and to the surprise of us all, 
this sceptical student made a contribution 
of one hundred dollars to the building 
enterprise. 

While engaged in prayer as we were 
about to close the meeting, the sugges- 
tion came to me, Press the “ Judge” for 
a decision new; and, without debating 
the question of the wisdom or advisability 
of such a method, desiring above all else 
to obey what I believed to be the voice 
of the Lord, I asked the men to tarry for 
just a few minutes, and, turning to the 
unbeliever who is the subject of this 
sketch, I said: “ Judge, your position 
concerning religion or Christianity is 
well known here, and because of your 
views on the subject doubtless all of us 
are surprised at the contribution you offer 
for this Association enterprise. Having 
a conviction that I am obeying the voice 


of God, I want to ask you to make an- 
other contribution, alongside of which 
your hundred-dollar subscription will 
sink into insignificance. Will you give 
your heart to Jesus Christ? ”’ 

Humanly speaking, there was great 
impropriety in thus calling attention to 
an individual in a “ students’ meeting.” 
Thoughtful, conservative men would call 
it absurd. But the audience sat spell- 
bound, all criticism was disarmed, and in 
a moment the “ Judge ” sprang to his feet 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ By the grace of God, I 
will! ” 

Coming from the meeting with me, he 
said: “ That extraordinary action of yours 
convinces me of a higher power. I have 
no argument with which to meet it. I 
believe in Jesus as the Son of God.” 

Thus did we find a most gratifying re- 
ward of obedience, learn the compara- 
tively little worth of argument, and get 
a striking illustration of the text, ‘ Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 


The Most Important Work a Christian has to Do 
sy Professor Wilbert W. White, Ph.D. 


M ORE important than any work of 

planning, more important than 
any work of speaking, more important 
than any opportunity to influence men 
directly, is the ministry of intercession to 
which all Christians are called by the ex- 
ample, teaching, and command of our 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

The intercession of Jesus Christ for 
His people is not of such a nature as to 
take the place of their own prayer. He 
prays not only for us but also with us. 
While Jesus said to Peter, “ I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not,” Peter 
was none the less under obligation to 
obey the Master’s injunction, “ Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” The Lord said, “I will pray the 
Father, and He will send you the Holy 
Spirit.” But for the promise of the 
Father, the one hundred and twenty were 
commanded to wait; and in the upper 
chamber with one accord these all con- 
tinued steadfastly in prayer. 

The privilege of praying for others is 


granted to the believer in Christ, for He 
prays not only for and with us, but in us 
also, by His Spirit taking us into fellow- 
ship with Himself in securing blessing 
upon others. Little, indeed, has that one 
learned who has not advanced in the 
school of prayer beyond the limit of mak- 
ing request for self alone. The prayer of 
the Psalmist, “ God be merciful to us and 


cause His face to shine upon us,” was a 


- prayer for self, but it was not a selfish 


prayer, for it continued, “ That Thy way 
may be known upon earth, Thy saving 
health among all nations.” Our Lord 
prayed for Himself, but even then He had 
the welfare of others in mind. Jesus 
prayed, “ Glorify Thou me,” but He made 
this request in order that, having been ex- 
alted at the right hand of the Father, He 
might send forth His Holy Spirit to dwell 
in His disciples and thus bring blessing 
to the world through them. A _ study 
of the prayers of the Bible will reveal how 
large a place interest in others had in the 
minds of those who successfully ap- 
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proached God. The accounts of Moses, 
Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Paul, and other intercessors of the Bible, 
show clearly that to have influence with 
God one must have large interest in his 
fellowmen. 

Who is the availing intercessor? Pu- 
rity is essential to a life of availing prayer, 
because the intercessor’s work requires 
that he appear in the presence of a Holy 
God. The priests who entered into the 
holy place and ministered in the sanctuary 
of old were required to be most circum- 
spect in respect to their manner of life, 
and even to the clothing which they wore. 
Holiness is demanded of those who would 
appear before God. Only the pure in 
heart can see God. Moreover, the in- 
tercessor necessarily is deeply conscious 
of his own poverty and inability to supply 
the need which is presented. The strong 
plea of the man at midnight was, “A 
friend of mine is come and I have noth- 
ing to set before him.” Proper apprecia- 
tion of our utter nothingness and of our 
absolute inability to provide for the wants 
of those about us will send us daily to 
God in earnest supplication. Then, too, 
the absence of selfishness in the availing 
intercessor will be manifested in actual 
life. He will be continually thinking of 
others. Moses had proved that he loved 
the people for whom he prayed, having 
forsaken his home in Pharaoh’s house. 
Samuel challenged Israel to show one in- 
stance of self-seeking, and his prayers 
availed much for the people. Paul’s life 
is a model of forgetfulness of self in the 
interests of others, and of power with God 
in prayer for others. The greatest illus- 


tration of this principle is seen in Jesus 
Christ, who, though rich, for the sake of 
others became poor, and made Himself 
the servant of all. 

lellow-students, it is not the few who 
are called to a life of intercession. The 
words, “I chose you to pray,” include 
you and me. To this holy and greatly 
needed ministry let us betake ourselves. 
If Samuel felt constrained to say, “ God 
forbid that I should sin against God in 
ceasing to pray for you,” is there less of 
obligation upon us in these times of 
clearer knowledge of general and awful 
need and of urgent calls to united sup- 
plication which come from many quar- 
ters? 

All over this poor world children 
cry and women groan and men live like 
beasts. The Master still stands with 
compassion, as of old, and waits for 
obedience to His command to “ pray the 
Lord of the harvest.” Shall God con- 
tinue to be limited by our failure to re- 
spond to His call for intercessors? May 
our lives henceforth emphatically answer 
No! 

Sovereign God, Holy and Righteous 
Father, forgive us that we have been so 
long blind to our high and holy calling 
in Christ Jesus. Be pleased to constrain 
us to enter into the full privileges of the 
blessed ministry of intercession to which 
by Thy grace we have been appointed by 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, who ever lives to 
pray. We would have Thy provision for 
us in our Saviour continually made ef- 
fective in our behalf, that with Thee we 
may ever walk and in behalf of others 
may often speak to Thee. Amen. 


There were Giants in Those Days 


sy C. K. Ober, Field Secretary International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations 


HIS is interesting, as a bit of ancient 
history, but the practical question 

is, did they need giants in the earth in 
those days as much as we need them 
now? If times like those required men 
of giant mould, in the slow-moving days 
of old, wien a thousand years of ante- 
diluvian existence could not equal a dec- 
ade of Twentieth Century opportunity, 


what kind of men are needed now to enter 
the open doors to evangelize the world? 

But some rationalistic objector rises 
and says, “ Why fret about these things? 
Did not Christ Himself say that no man 


-by taking thought could add one cubit 


to his stature?” Yes, He said words to 
that effect; but in the same paragraph He 
mentioned that this was one of the least 
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of the things that God could do. God has 
been at work making giants out of pig- 
mies for some time. He wrestled with a 
small, mean man, named Jacob, until he 
towered above the sons of men, a man of 
princely character and power. He linked 
His life in fellowship and prayer with a 
little obscure fisherman named Simon, 
and made a giant of him great enough 
to tame an angry mob and to open the 
door of faith to Jew and Gentile world. 
He put Himself in the way of a narrow- 
minded Jew named Saul, transfigured and 
wrought through him until from Jerusa- 
lem round about unto Illyricum Saul 
fully preached the gospel of Christ, and 
could illustrate in his own experience the 
breadth and length and depth and height 
and knowledge of God’s unfathomable 
love. These men increased in moral 
stature so that their old names did not 
fit them, but God stamped each with a 
new name, the seal of his larger life. 

“ But,” someone says, “that was a 
long time ago.” Yes, but Carey, Duff, 
Judson, Livingstone, Mackay, Gordon, 
Paton, and other Nineteenth Century 
giants testify that God is still choosing 
the weak things of the world to confound 
the mighty. These mighty men of God 
smote with irresistible power the oppos- 
ing forces of the rulers of this world’s 
darkness and have set the pace for a for- 
ward movement that can easily evangelize 
the world in this generation. 

And this brings us to the extremely 
practical proposition, why not pray for 
giants in these days? We can all work 
at this part of the enterprise. Even 
though we cannot all “ go”’ to “ the utter- 
most parts of the earth ” in person, these 
“uttermost parts’’ are not very far off, 
if we approach them by way of the 
Throne of Grace. If we are satisfied that 
God is still working at the giant-making 
business and that “we are laborers to- 
gether with God,” can we employ time to 
better advantage than by “helping to- 
gether by prayer ” some man of God who, 
like Paul, may be in “ trouble—in Asia— 
pressed out of measure, above strength, 
despairing even of life” ? 


What a life-work for a man of prayer! 
Do a day’s work in America by the grace 
of God, and another day’s work in Asia 
by prayer! Grow in grace and abound 
unto every good work here and help the 
other man, handicapped by heathen en- 
vironment and confronted by heathen op- 
position, to keep pace with me in growth 
and to bring things to pass that are be- 
yond his strength! 

Oh, let ten men who know how to pray 
concentrate on an average missionary at 
a strategic point for the world’s evan- 
gelization and continue steadfast in 
prayer for him and for important prob- 
lems in his work until ; but why limit 
the power of God in answer to prayer? 
Why not accept the Master’s standard of 
a Christian man’s work? “ He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; And greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto my Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any- 
thing in my name, I will do it.” 

In these days of God’s power, upon 
which we have already entered, many are 
volunteering to “ go.”” Who will volun- 
teer to pray? To encourage and enlist 
men who expect to stay in the home land, 
or, proposing to go, have been detained, 
a companion movement to the “ Student 
Volunteer Movement” has been launched 
in the City and Railroad Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, 
and the “ Association Volunteer League,” 
equally with the “Student Volunteer 
Movement,” contemplates “ the evangel- 
ization of the world in this generation.” 


Intercessory prayer is one of its methods 


of work. 

The Volunteer League does not put a 
premium on staying at home; but, if men 
believe that they are not called to “ go,” 
the League calls their attention to the 
fact that the mere incident of their non- 
residence in a foreign field does not ex- 
cuse them from participation in this 
greatest enterprise of Christ for men, or 
furnish any satisfactory reason for their 
not living a Christ-like life. 











HE Call to the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students, which appears 
on another page, should be read most 
attentively by all members of the Associa- 
tions. Moreover, it should be made a 
subject of prompt and enterprising action. 
There is nothing which will do more to 
quicken the Associations and to awaken 
the colleges and universities themselves 
to things spiritual than conscientiously to 
carry out the eminently practical sugges- 
tions of the leaders of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation as given in 
this Call. 

The date chosen by the Federation, 
namely, the second Sunday of February, 
is most fortunate. It is hoped and be- 
lieved that the various churches which 
now observe a different date will, when 
the matter comes fully before them, glad- 
ly adopt the date suggested by the Fed- 
eration. The new date has manifest ad- 
vantages. It comes after the mid-year 
examinations—the system of examina- 
tions followed by an increasing number 
of leading institutions; whereas the last 
Thursday in January, the date most wide- 
ly observed in the past by the churches, 
is right in the midst of these examina- 
tions. Jt would be difficult to choose a 
worse time, so far as the students are 
concerned. It is also a decided improve- 
ment to have the Day of Prayer fall on a 
Sunday, as the Federation recommends, 
rather than as heretofore on a week day. 
This will enable ministers to preach ser- 
mons on the spiritual life and work of 
colleges and call forth much more prayer 
from their congregations. Sunday is 
also a better day in the vast majority of 
the colleges for the special meetings and 
efforts which are essential to the best ob- 
servance of the day. It goes without 
saying that Sunday will, as a rule, suit 
college authorities better than a week day. 
Another advantage of observing the sec- 
ond Sunday in February is that it unites 
us with the Christian organizations of 
students of all countries. At the Federa- 
tion Conference, where there were repre- 
sentatives of all the student movements 





Editorial 


of the world, it was found that this was 
the only date in the entire year on which 
it was possible to unite advantageously. 
It will be a tremendous inspiration to feel 
that our prayers and praise are associated 
with the intercessions of Christians of all 
lands and races. 

Why should not every Association ob- 
serve the day? Is there any obstacle 
which would not give way, at least in 
large degree, as a result of our persistent 
and prayerful efforts? It is an awful 
responsibility which the leaders of an 
Association incur, whether as a result of 
indifference, or selfishness, or preoccupa- 
tion, or not putting first things first, in 
keeping back spiritual blessings from 
their own institutions and from the uni- 
versities of other lands which crave our 
prayers, by a failure to make the most 
possible out of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. What may not the 
day be made to mean in each one of our 
institutions? Is there any reason why a 
proper observance of the day should not 
lead to a spiritual awakening in many 
an Association and college as it has done 
in sO many cases in the past where the 
officers and workers of the Association 
have denied themselves and given them- 
selves to prayer? Let us think also of 
the possibilities of entering into the heri- 
tage of the prayers of others. What more 
likely or opportune time to pray, plan, 
and look for the beginning of a great 
spiritual work than the very time when 
earnest Christian students all over the 
world will be engaged in intercession on 
our behalf. Few of the Associations have 
begun to realize the wonderful things 
which God has in store for them in the 
sphere of united and intercessory prayer. 


ad 5 ad ad 


As the fall course of mission study has 
drawn to a close, a few impressions 
gained by students and leaders from the 
term’s work may prove of general inter- 
est. The following bits of testimony are 
typical of scores of others of similar im- 
port. “ The entire course has proved ex- 
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ceedingly helpful and stimulating to our 
religious life.” The Chinese leader of a 
study class in Pomona College writes: 
“ The text-book, in my opinion, is a most 
complete and valuable handbook on my 
native land, and I feel like taking it upon 
myself to tender the author thanks for 
his interest and the good that the book 
will do for China.” One of five leaders 
in a woman’s college says: “ There has 
been far more interest shown than in any 
of the six other courses which I have 
taken. The fact that the work is given 
from no narrow, sectarian, or even na- 
tional point of view is a strong point.” 
A post-graduate thus testifies: “1 am 
thankful that I undertook the leadership 
of the class. It is the first opportunity 
that | have had of studying missions. I 
see now how much I have missed all these 
years.” From the Dominion comes the 
following: “ Previous to our taking up 
mission study, we were almost dead as 
far as missionary work goes. Now we 
have good missionary meetings, and 
some of the men are considering seriously 
the work in the foreign field.” A young 
woman student says of the study: “I 
have been led to long for a deeper spir- 
itual life, that I may be ready to work for 
my Master here or where He wants me 
to go.”’ 

Such words of testimony as to the 
varied advantages of mission study, and 
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the fact that in no previous year has the 
work been so widely participated in by 
institutions of higher learning, should be 
an incentive to a still more vigorous cam- 
paign for the next course, beginning after 
the holidays. The intrinsic importance 
of such a line of study, the specific course 
by America’s greatest missionary author, 
and upon the sociological aspect of mis- 
sions, the advantages afforded by the 
better conditions of the winter season— 
these and other equally strong considera- 
tions should be used in urging the duty 
and privilege of mission study upon stu- 
dents. Energetic action, following upon 
the earnest prayer of an already interested 
few, will show an enrollment that will 
mark an era in the movement. 


&* ad ad 


A notable sermon on the relation of 
college men to the Church was delivered 
by the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York, before the students 
of Yale University, Sunday morning, 
December 11th. Dr. Jefferson’s sermon 
was of such importance that THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN has requested him to prepare 
an abstract of it that it may reach a wider 
circle of college men. He has done so, 
and his message is gladly given a place 
in the columns of this number of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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Drew Theological Seminary has or- 
ganized a Student Volunteer Band of 
twelve members. 


There are over one hundred men en- 
rolled in nine Bible classes in the Boston 
Intercollegiate Department. 


An attractive room has been set apart 
for the use of the Association in the New 
York University Law School. 


Morning prayers are conducted each 
week day at the Student House of 
the Boston Intercollegiate Department. 
Andrew Murray’s “Pray without 
Ceasing”’ has been the basis of the 


’ 


Scripture reading during the mornings 
of the past month. The service is of ten 
minutes’ duration. 


Plans are being drawn for the Asso- 
ciation building at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which is to cost $10,000. 

The Wayland Academy Association 
holds daily informal room prayer meet- 
ings. The spiritual life is strong. 





At Cazenovia Seminary the students 
hold a daily noon prayer meeting. Re- 
cently the faculty and the Association 
held a joint meeting to discuss how the 
religious interest in the school might be 
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deepened. The missionary committee is 
making a canvass to get students to give 
weekly amounts for foreign missions. 


Six students took a stand for Christ at 
the meetings held during the Week of 
Prayer at Franklin Academy, Nebraska. 





A conference of representatives from 
the Student Associations of Texas was 
held at Fort Worth, Tex., December 2-4. 

In London a secretary has been ap- 
pointed this year for the first time to work 
among the many students of that great 
city. 


The Association at the State Normal 
School, at Oshkosh, Wis., has four classes 
in Bible study—a decided advance over 
last year. 


This winter four prayer meetings are 
being held daily for fifteen minutes among 
the students of Edinburgh University, 
Scotland. 


This year there are four more Associa- 
tion Bible study classes in the Toronto 
College Associations than ever before 
conducted. 


Bates College has a membership of 
seventy, and four Bible classes. A mis- 
sion study class has been formed for the 
winter term. 


More students in Germany accepted 
Christ as a personal Saviour during the 
past year than in any other vear within 
the past decade. 


Nightly prayer meetings held by the 
students of Central University have 
proved a great source of strength to the 
Association work. 


As a result of the Week of Prayer, 
twelve men were led to Christ at Berea 
College, Kentucky, and new life was 
given to Association work. 


The social committee at McGill Uni- 
versity is conducting a series of Saturday 
evening “ At Homes” in the Associa- 
tion building. Occasionally a similar 








evening is given at the home of some 
resident of the city under the auspices of 
the Association, assisted by a woman's 
auxiliary committee. 


The observance of the Week of Prayer 
at Western Maryland College resulted in 
sixteen conversions. The Christian stu- 
dents also were richly blessed. 


The Hospital College of Medicine at 
Louisville, Ky., has now 221 members, an 
increase of 112 over the number of mem- 
bers in the Association last year. 








At the Bloomsburg, Pa., Normal 
School, during the fall term, seven men 
were brought to Christ, and a like num- 
ber at Edinboro Normal School. 


About thirty theological colleges in 
Great Britain belong to the student move- 
ment. This is nearly one-third of the 
total number of societies in the move- 
ment. 


In Australasia a systematic and pro- 
gressive course of Bible study has been 
adopted by the student movement and 
introduced in all the student Christian 
Unions. 


Central College, Pella, Ia., has been 
having some very helpful meetings for 
men, conducted mainly by the students, 
in which there have been several con- 
versions. 


Colby College has a membership of 
forty, and forty-nine men in three Bible 
classes. Four division prayer meetings 
are held daily in different parts of the 
dormitories. 


Much interest is being manifested in 
President Wier’s fortnightly talks on mis- 
sions to the students of Scio College. 
These lectures extend through the fall and 
winter months. 


The mission study class of the New 
Brunswick, N. J., Seminary has secured 
a number of Chinese curios as a loan 
from Miss Duryee, who is a missionary 
at Amoy, but now at home on furlough. 
To these have been added other curios 
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selected from the Seminary museum, and 
the whole collection has been placed in a 
cabinet in the class-room, where it tells 
its own story as the attention of all the 
students is called to it. 

The Cleveland Homeopathic Medical 
College has a suite of four attractive 
rooms. They were largely equipped by 
the faculty, the treasurer providing a 
piano for the first year. 


A committee of the Association at Har- 
vard is at present conducting four mission 
classes in Boston: a Chinese Sunday 
School, a Sailor’s Mission, a class at the 
North End, and one at Davis Street. 


Kentucky University Association has 
completed a strong course of five lectures 
by a local physician on pure living. The 
lectures were very popular with the stu- 
dents at large and were well attended. 


The Philadelphia Volunteer Union last 
month held a training conference for those 
who were to speak in churches. How to 
prepare the audience, the speaker, and the 
speech, were the topics of the conference. 


Mr. Hieb, the Traveling Secretary of 
the Student Association Movement in 
Ceylon, has recently made a successful 
tour among the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in the northern part of the 
island. 


University College, Toronto, has a 
Bible class of thirty-five members study- 
ing the Gospel of Mark. Thirty have 
expressed their determination to do daily 
Bible study in connection with this 
course. 





The college work of Nebraska is very 
encouraging. The number of men in 
Bible classes and the number of students 
professing conversion is the largest in 
the history of the Association work in 
the State. 





Mr. George Sherwood Eddy, formerly 
Traveling Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, and now Secretary for 
the Student Volunteer Movement in 
India and Ceylon, was married, Novem- 


ber roth, to Miss Maud Arden, Assistant 
Secretary of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Madras. Mrs. Eddy’s 
father labored many years in South India 
as a missionary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. 


The Medical Association, organized in 
November, at Queens University, has 
nearly thirty members out of 100 men in 
the school. Queens University Arts As- 
sociation has a membership of 230 out of 
600 men in College. 


The annual committeemen’s dinner at 
the State University of Nebraska was at- 
tended by forty-five of the forty-nine 
committeemen. There were present sev- 
eral members of the faculty and inter- 
ested business men of Lincoln. 


The Hanover College Association is re- 
modeling its building. This structure was 
the first College Association building ever 
erected. The college offers an annual 
prize for the best series of three essays on 
assigned missionary topics. 


The Association of the Moravian Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary observed 
the Week of Prayer by holding specia! 
services each evening and by class prayer 
meetings.. Addresses were delivered in 
chapel by prominent ministers and lay- 
men. 


Mr. A. H. Grace, General Secretary at 
McGill University, Montreal, has accepted 
a call to a church in Cleveland, O., and is 
succeeded by Mr. Irving. Mr. Grace has 
done good work for a year and a half in 


‘McGill. He was captain of the first foot- 


ball fifteen. 


The students of the Louisville Bapcist 
Theological Seminary manage a number 
of mission Sunday schools and stations 
in the city, besides conducting street 
preaching and hospital work. There is 
also much interest in the work of for- 
eign missions. 


The plan has been adopted in two of 
the Philadelphia colleges of asking two 
women from each of five churches in the 
vicinity of the colleges to act on the 
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auxiliary board, which shall aid the As- 
sociation in giving receptions. It is 
hoped thus to interest the churches in the 
students and the students in the churches. 
This feature is proving quite popular 
with the students. 


The Intercollegiate Department of 
Ontario and Quebee organized a band 
of five college men in Toronto who vol- 
untarily gave one week during the 
Christmas vacation to a united and 
prayerful evangelistic effort in one of 
the adjoining towns. 


The Association of Omaha Theologi- 
cal Seminary was organized last April, 
and every student is a member. The 
prayer meetings have increased in inter- 
est under Association management. The 
Week of Prayer was observed by very 
profitable daily prayer meetings. 

Out of forty men in residence at Albert 
College, Belleville, Ont., thirty-six are 
members of the Association. Work for 
new students is conducted in the winter 


term, when the largest entry to the 
school is made. ‘Twelve men are reg- 


istered in the mission study class. 

Nearly all the Associations in China 
hold regular missionary meetings. It is 
reported that they are among the most 
interesting meetings held in the various 
colleges. The Chinese Intercollegian con- 
tains a department for the special pro- 
motion of this feature of the work. 


Xenia Seminary Association holds a 
fifteen minutes’ prayer meeting before 
the regular work of each day is under- 
taken. This meeting has done much +o 
deepen the spiritual life of the students. 
The missionary department of the Asso- 
ciation is especially strong this year. 


A successful State College Association 
conference was held at Richmond, Ky., 
December 9th to 11th. The reports from 
the Associations of the State showed par- 
ticularly a marked improvement in the 
Bible study. Of the nine Associations 


represented by delegates, eight reported 
excellent Bible classes with greatly in- 
All these are us- 


creased attendance. 








ing “ The Life of Christ,” by Sharman, 
with the “* Harmony of the Gospels,” by 
Stevens and Burton, as the basis for their 
work. The conference was chietly devoted 
to discussions of the various departments 
of the “ Representative College Associa- 
tion at Work.” 


The Northwestern University Volun- 
teer Band has introduced the plan of 
spending fifteen minutes at the opening of 
the Band meeting in the consideration of 
the missionary thoughts of the week's 
study in Losworth’s “ Apostolic Age,” 
which most of the members are following. 

Boston University (College of Liberal 
Arts) has two classes for mission study 
in the regular course on China, the aver- 
age attendance of which was twenty-four 
during the fall months, and the highest 
weekly attendance twenty-eight. Both 
classes are for both men and women stu- 
dents. 





Within the past few months the Cal- 
cutta Bible Institute, in connection with, 
the student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of that city, has sold over 1,000,- 
000 library index cards, to be used by 
students and Christian workers to note 
down the results of their personal Bible 
study. 


In all six of the professional colleges 
of Philadelphia, Sharman’s “ Life of 
Christ” has been introduced this year. 
Some of the colleges have two classes, 
and one, the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege, has three classes in the progressive 
course outlined by the International 
Committee. 


In the Theological Seminary at Leba- 
non, Tenn., every member of the faculty 
and every student belengs to the Asso- 
ciation. This organization is planning 
with some of the Associations in other 
institutions of learning of the same de- 
nomination to support a missionary in a 
foreign field. 


The Week of Prayer was observed, 
with excellent results, both in the con- 
version of men and in the quickening of 
believers, in twenty of the Pennsylvania 
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institutions. Personal workers’ classes 
are being conducted in thirteen institu- 
tions, the classes having a total member- 
ship of about 100. 


Ever since the first of the year the 
Colgate Academy Association has been 
holding a prayer meeting every evening 
after supper. The attendance varies 
from six to sixteen. Already two men 
have been brought to Christ, and others 
have asked for prayers. The interest has 
spread to the college. 


Sailed Volunteers 


Among student volunteers who have 
recently sailed for mission fields are the 
following: 

Africa—W. S. Lehman, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Miss Addie Halle, 
Chicago Bible Institute; Rev. Charles J. 
Boppell, Yale Divinity School; Miss 
Augusta V. Shaffer, Woman’s Medical 
College, Chicago; George H. Dowkontt, 
M.D., New York Homeopathic College; 
John I. Henderson, M.D., Maryland 
University Medical Department; Rey. 
M. H. Ehnes, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

Arabia—Sharon J. Thoms, M.D., and 
Mrs. S. J. Thoms, M.D., University of 
Michigan; Mrs. Fred J. Barny, New 
Brunswick Training School. 

Bolivia—Rev. A. B. Reekie, Mce- 
Master Hall. 

China—Ragnhild Botner, M.D., Wom- 
an’s Medical College of New York In- 
firmary; Rev. H. F. Rowe, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Mrs. H. F. Rowe, 











Grove City College; Rev. Wilber M. ° 


Campbell, Western Theological Sem- 
inary; Robert Borland, M.D., Cooper 
Medical College; Miss Edith A. Heming- 
way, Bible Normal College; E. I. Os- 
good, M.D., Cleveland Homceopathic 
Medical College; Rev. Edwin C. Loben- 
stine, Auburn Theological Seminary; 
Miss Isabella Longstreet, Chicago Mis- 
sionary Training School; Miss E. Mar- 
guerite Glenk, Folt’s Mission Institute; 
Mr. Ben H. Marsh, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Miss Frances B. Patterson, 
Knox College; Briton Corlies, M.D., 
University of Pennsylvania; J. E. Skin- 
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ner, M.D., Rush Medical College, and 
Mrs. J. E. Skinner, M.D., Northwestern 
University Woman’s Medical .College; 
Rev. J. T. Proctor, Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Chili—Miss Jeannette Carpenter, Chi- 
cago Training School. 

India—Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Loughes, 
Hillsdale College; Miss Henrietta Moore, 
Grove City College; Miss Hester Mc- 
Gaughey, Chicago Bible Institute; Rev. 
A. O. Becker, Wittenberg College; Rev. 
S. C. Berger, Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary; Rev. Victor Mc- 
Cauley, Evangelical Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Japan—Miss Ida R. Luther, Bible 
Normal College; Miss J. Wyckoff, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Korea—Rev. W. C. Swearer, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 

Persia—Rev. S. M. Jordan, Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Siam—W. J. Swart, M.D., Albany 
Medical College. 

Turkey—Miss Agnes M. Baird, Ober- 
lin Kindergarten Training School; Miss 
Ruth M. Bushnell, Olivet College. 





Study Hints on “Social Evils 
of the Non-Christian World” 
3y Harlan P. Beach 


Hints on Study V.—It extends from 
the bottom of page 88 to page 108 of 
“Social Evils of the Non-Christian 
World.” Besides acquiring facts, make 
this a study of motives, especially in their 
relation to character. It will be interest- 
ing to take a blank sheet of paper and rule 
it in six columns, at the head of which 
should be placed the six main topics. Be- 
neath these write what you consider to be 
the prevailing motive for each of the evils 
named, while below may be entered the 
countries where they are found. In case 
the motive evidently varies in different 
countries, note the fact in this column, 
coupling the country and motive. Also 
ask the question, What Biblical teaching 
is most suitable for counteracting each of 
these evils? 

Hints on Study VI.—It extends from 
page 109 to the middle of page 126 of 
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“Social Evils of the Non-Christian 
World.” Bear clearly in mind in this 
study that the evils named in Section II. 
of the Outline have to do with the intel- 
lect; those of Section LIL., with the body 
in its weakness; and those in Section IV., 
with the emotions as affected by supersti- 
tions. What branches of missionary ef- 
fort are best adapted to remove each of 
these three main classes of evils? What 
logical fallacy underlies heathen quack- 
ery? What danger is there lest medical 
missionaries should create wrong impres- 
sions in lands where it exists? Distinguish 
between the evils arising from the beliefs 
in witchcraft here mentioned and those 
accompanying the Salem witchcraft ex- 
citement in New England. 

Hints on Study VII.—It extends from 
the middle of page 126 to the middle of 
page 142. In connection with Section V. 
of the Outline, recall under each sub-topic 
the contrasted conditions seen in Chris- 
tian lands. Under Section VI. imagine 
what difficulties might be occasioned by 
articles of adornment or dress of the mis- 
sionaries, and by Occidental methods of 
burial. What principle should be the cri- 
terion in accommodating one’s self to na- 
tive life and customs? Is there any an- 
swer, suggested by Section VII., to criti- 
cisms of missionaries by travelers in the 
matter of their not living like the natives? 
How may missionaries be object-lessons 
and aids in the establishment of public 
spirit and in the removal of mutual sus- 
picion? 

Hints on Study VIII.—It extends from 
the middle of page 142 to the end. In 
studying the Section on Poverty, observe 
the opportunities for helpfulness afforded 
by this evil. What dangers and obstacles 
may accompany this form of missionary 
effort? Under Section XI., try to think 
out some plan by which the native convert 
may be used to break the tyranny of cus- 
tom. As caste is so prominent an obsta- 
cle in India, study it with special thorough- 
ness, particularly the sub-topics 7, 8, of 
the Analytical Outline. Having gone over 
the lesson, glance back over the eight 
studies as presented in the Outline, and 
write down the ten evils which have most 
moved you with compassion for the non- 
Christian world. Is there any remedy 
that you are able to offer? 





Monthly Missionary Meeting] 
Topic: China as a Mission Field 
The method of treatment should be 

varied in view of conditions that may 

exist in the college. 

1. In a number of institutions one-half 
the students, or even more, have taken 
the fall course on China. In this case, 
let the class leaders be consulted by 
those responsible for the meeting, and en- 
tirely fresh material be drawn upon. [or 
this supplementary meeting, probably 
the reviews and periodicals published 
since last August will furnish the best 
material. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
articles that have appeared to the time 
of writing are these: (1) One in the No- 
vember “ National Review,” by A. 
Michie. Let an address based upon that 
give the audience a clear idea of the 
prominent personages connected with 
China’s transformation. (2) W. E. Cur- 
tis’s article in the December “ Review of 
Reviews ” can be drawn upon by a sec- 
ond speaker for the stirring events that 
have made the past two years more re- 
markable than any preceding millennium 
in Chinese history. (3) For missionary 
aspects of the case, ask a third student 
to use the facts given by H. V. Noyes, 
D.D., in the November “ Missionary 
Review,” and others found in current 
missionary periodicals, notably in Dr. E. 
R. Wagner’s article in the December 
“* Missionary Herald.” 

2. Where only a small percentage of 
the students have studied China, the best 
plan is to place this meeting in the hands 
of a committee from the study class. 
Let the committee select those facts 
which proved most interesting and il- 
luminating at the class sessions. The 
topics decided upon should be presented 
progressively and should cover leading 
points of importance. A larger number 
of participants can here be used, though 
with the iron-bound condition that no 
student shall overrun his assigned time. 

3. In case China has not been studied 
at all, appoint four strong speakers to 
discuss the following topics: (1) The im- 
portance of winning China for Christ, as 
shown by her resources, her people, and 
the proofs of strength furnished by 
Chinese history. For this topic, consult 
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“Dawn on the Hills of T’ang ” (35 cents 
at the Movement’s office), Chapters I. to 
Ill.; the article China in the encyclo- 
pedias, especially the “ Britannica” and 
the “ Encyclopedia of Missions,’ etc. 
(2) The religious needs of China. See 
“Dawn on the Hills of T’ang,” Chapter 
IV.; A. H. Smith’s “ Chinese Character- 
istics,” Chapter XXVI.; S. W. Williams’ 
“Middle Kingdom,” Vol. IL, pp. 188- 
266; J. L. Nevius’s “China and the 
Chinese,” Chapters III., VI.-XIL.; J. H. 
Tavlor’s “ China’s Spiritual Needs and 
Claims,” etc. (3) What has already been 
accomplished through Protestant mis- 
sions, for which consult “ Dawn on the 
Hills of T’ang,” Chapters VI., VIIL— 
note especially its statistics; S. W. Will- 
jams’ “ Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II., pp. 
318-371, and Chapters XXII., XXVL; 
“Student Missionary Appeal,” pp.. 331- 
335, ete. (4) Recent events in China in 
their relation to Christian duty. For this 
speech make use of the articles named in 
paragraph 1 above; Chapter VIII. of 
“Dawn on the Hills of T’ang”; J. R. 
Mott’s “ Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest,” Chapter XV., etc. 


Reviews 


“The College Christian Union.” Lon- 
don: Lritish College Christian Union, 
22 and 23 Warwick Lane, E. C. Is. 6d. 
This is without doubt the most notable 

publication bearing on student Christian 

work which has appeared during the past 
year. The body of this book of 190 pages 
corresponds in scope and method of treat- 
ment to the “College Series” of the 


American Student Ass dciation Movement. - 


The titles of the chapters are: “ Historical 
Sketch of the Student Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” “ The College Chris- 
tian Union: Its Aim and Object,” “ The 
Freshmen’s Campaign,” “ The Religious 
Meetings of the College Christian Union,” 
“The Bible Study Department of the 
College Christian Union,” “The Mis- 
sionary Department of the College Chris- 
tian Union,” “The Office-Bearers of 
the College Christian Union: Their 
Qualifications and Duties,” “ The Inter- 
collegiate Relations of the College Chris- 
tian Union.” These chapters have been 
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written by such experienced and well- 
known leaders of the British movement as 
Messrs. Williamson, Wright, Gairdner, 
Holland, Oldham, Thornton, Moule, and 
Miss Glass. While we would call special 
attention to the chapter on “ Aim and 
Object ” of the Union, which treats this 
subject with great thoughtfulness and 
ability—a subject which has thus far not 
been thoroughly treated in American 
pamphlets—we would also speak very ap- 
preciatively of all the other chapters.. Of- 
ficers of the American Associations will 
study with profit this entire handbook, 
which has been prepared principally for 
officers of Unions or Associations. Al- 
though the subjects treated are familiar 
to most of our leaders and workers, they 
will find on almost every page something 
which will be helpful and suggestive, 
either in a new point of view from which 
the subject is regarded, or in a new state- 
ment of settled principles, or in a new ap- 
plication of these principles. There are 
eight appendices which add greatly to the 
working value of the book, namely, “ List 
of Student Movements in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation,” “ List of 
College Christian Unions affiliated to the 
British College Christian Union,” “ Speci- 
men Constitution of a College Christian 
Union,” “A Programme of Religious 
Meetings for the College Christian Un on,” 
“Four Years’ Cycle of Subjects for Bible 
Circles,” “ College Christian Union Build- 
ings,” ‘ Publications of the British Col- 
lege Christian Union,” “ The Visit of the 
Traveling Secretary.”” We would only 
add that in the main the book bears the 
marks of thorough preparation. It can be 
ordered through the American Movement 
for 50 cents per copy. 


“The Students of the World United.” 
By John R. Mott. New York: John 
R. Mott, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street. 
Ten cents, or in quantities 50 cents per 
dozen, 

Mr. Mott, as General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, has 
published a most acceptable statement 
of timely topics that concern this, the 
greatest of student organizations. The 
pamphlet, both as to typography and bind- 
ing, is one of the most attractive ever 
printed in the interest of student work. 
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In the 28 pages of the pamphlet there is 
given an outline statement of the ledera- 
tion, including its origin, object, extent, 
and supervision, a most interesting ac- 
count of the World’s Student Conference 
at Eisenach, Germany, last July, and an 
account of some of the achievements of 
the academical year 1897-98, showing 
that it was a year of progress in all the 
movements of which the Federation is 
composed. Mr. Mott gives an outline of 
his work for the year as General Secretary, 
showing that it involved personal visita- 
tion of university centers in nine different 
countries, also attendance upon many 
conventions and conferences, writing of 
articles and pamphlets, securing of reports 
from all the organized Christian move- 
ments of the world, besides carrying on an 
extensive correspondence with leaders of 
all the different movements which com- 
pose the Federation. In conclusion, Mr. 
Mott has given his vision of the possi- 
bilities of the Federation. Those student 
leaders who have caught the inspiration 
that comes from a knowledge of this 
world-wide student organization will be 
anxious to secure this latest publication 
regarding the Federation, and no invest- 
ment in literature that concerns student 
work would be more productive in creat- 
ing a more intelligent interest in Christian 
work for students than would the secur- 
ing of a number of these pamphlets to be 
distributed among key-men in the Asso- 
ciations and among interested professors 
and friends. 


“ Systematic and Proportionate Giving.” 
By William H. Sallmon. New York: 
International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street. Five cents, or in 
quantities 50 cents per dozen. 

There has long been a recognized need 
in the student world of a pamphlet on this 
subject. It has been reserved to the Aus- 
tralasian Student Christian Union to sup- 
ply the need and thus render a service to 
all the other student movements of the 
world. If Christian Associations would 


purchase this pamphlet in large quantities 
and place a copy of it in the hands of each 
Christian member it would do very much 
to solve their financial problems, and at 
the same time widen the influence of the 
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Associations. Moreover, probably the 
greatest benefit which would result would 
be that many of the members would form 
a proper habit of giving which would re- 
main with them as they go out from col- 
lege walls. This pamphlet sets forth 
concisely, clearly,and convincingly the ad- 
vantages of systematic and proportionate 
giving, and also the Scriptural principles 
underlying this practice. There are ap- 
pended to it a useful list of subjects of ad- 
dresses, Scriptural passages, and hymns 
for use in Association services on giving. 
Along with helping our members to form 
the right kind of habits of personal Bible 
study, intercessory prayer, and Christian 
work, we should not neglect to establish 
them in this habit on the formation of 
which hinges the adequate prosecution of 
so many enterprises of the Church. It is 
gratifying to know that the American Stu- 
dent Movement has reprinted the pam- 
phlet. Written as this paper was by Mr. 
Sallmon, who for years was an active 
worker in the American and Canadian As- 
sociations, it is needless to add that it is 
well adapted to meet our conditions. 


“Personal Bible Study.” By J. Campbell 
White. Calcutta: Calcutta Bible In- 
stitute, 86 College Street. 

Mr. White, the National College Secre- 
tary of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association of India, has added 
another pamphlet on Bible study to the 
growing literature of the student move- 
ments of the world on this subject which, 
as has been often emphasized, underlies 
the highest efficiency and greatest useful- 
ness of all student Christian organizations. 
Mr. White treats the importance of per- 
sonal Bible study and the hindrances with 
freshness and force. He then outlines 
what many would regard as an ideal 
method, emphasizing especially daily 
chapter study, in connection with which 
he would have combined an intellectual 
mastery of the real content of the chapter 
and an application to the life of its spiritual 
teachings. Probably the most distinctive 
feature of the pamphlet is the recommen- 
dation of the use of library index cards in 
connection with one’s personal Bible 
study. The advantage of using this sys- 
tem for record of daily study and medita- 
tion is clearly established. 








